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sixteenth century, in their revolt. Flanders, in- 
deed, had practically won its independence in the 
time of the Van Arteveldes, in the fourteenth 
century; and after this time seems never to have 
been regarded as a dependency of France. On 
the death of Charles the Bold, Louis XL seized 
Burgundy as an unquestioned French province, 
while Flanders passed, with Holland, Brabant, 
Franche Comte, and the other Lotharingian prov- 
inces to Charles V. and Philip IL It remained for 
Louis XIV. to possess himself, finally, of Franche 
Comte in 1678, the last relic of the Kingdom of Bur- 
gundy, except the western cantons of Switzerland, 
and the Duchy of Savoy. 

We have spoken of the loss of Flanders and the 
acquisition of the Burgundian provinces ; changes 
which took place in the Middle Ages. Of the ac- 
quisitions made since the commencement of modern 
history, space will not allow us to speak at length. 
The three bishoprics of Metz, Toul and Verdun were 
perfidiously seized by Henry II. in 1552 ; the rest of 
Lorraine was the subject of a ** family compact" of 
•Louis XV., and came into the possession of France 
in 1766. Alsace was a piece of pure plunder, in one 
of the most disgraceful series of wars in all history. 
The bargain by which Savoy and Nice became part 
of France belongs to contemporary history. The 
acquisition, therefore, of the Lotharingian prov- 
inces, we can not regard in the same light with the 
healthy and legitimate movement in the southeast. 
It has no defense, whether in the manner of the 
acquisition, or on the ground of physical bound- 
aries, or of the claims of nationality. To be sure, if 
we look only to historical geography, we must ad- 
mit that France has just as much legal right to 
Flanders as Germany to Alsace and Lorraine. But 
we, at the present day, must recognize the legitimacy 
of those movements which gave Provence to France 
and severed Flanders from her ; and, if the exten- 
sion of her eastern borders had been equally na- 
tional and healthy, we might overlook the irregu- 
larity of her proceedings. As it is, we can hardly 
blame Germany. if she has again possessed herself of 
provinces which are hers by nature and by right, 
and which she lost only through force and fraud. 



SCIENTIFIC FANCIES. 

To a being placed on some far-distant orb, whence 
light would occupy thousands of years to wing its 
flight to us, there would be presented, if he turned 
his gaze upon our earth, and if his vision were ade- 
quate to tell him of her aspect, the picture of events 
which, thousands of years since, really occurred upon 
her surface. For the light which left the earth at 
that time, winging its way through space with the 
account, if we, may so speak, of those occurrences, 
is now traveling as swiftly as when it left our earth, 
but amid regions of space removed from us by a 
light-journey thousands of years in duration. And 
thus, to the observer on this distant orb, the events 
which happened in those far-off years would seem 
to be actually in progress. 

Suppose that a being armed with such powers of 
vision as we have imagined should watch from the 
neighborhood of our earth the progress of some in- 
teresting event. If he then began to travel from 
the earth at a rate equal to that at which light 
travels, he would see one phase of the event contin- 
ually present before him, because he would always 
be where the light-message recording that event 
was actually traveling. By passing somewhat less 
swiftly away, he would see the event taking place 
with singular slowness ; while by passing away more 
swiftly he would see the event occurring in inverted 
order. Suppose, for example, he were watching 
the battle of Waterloo, he could gaze on the fine 
picture presented by the Imperial Guard as they 
advanced upon the English army, for hours, years, 
nay, for centu ries or cycles ; or he might watch the 
whole progress of the charge occurring so slowly 
that years might elapse between each step of the 
advancing column, and the bullets which mowed 
down their ranks might either seem unmoving, or 
else appear to wend their way with scarcely per- 
ceptible motion through the air; or, finally, he 
might so wing his flight through space that the 
Guard would seem to retreat, their dead men com- 
ing to life as the bullets passed from their wounds, 
until, at length, the Old Guard would be seen as it 
was when it began its advance. — From R, A. Proc- 
tor's ** Other Worlds than Ours:' 
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April has dallied with us too long. 
Now putting us off with a robin's song. 
Now out of a cloud of gusty glooms, 
Nodding and tossing her alder plumes, 
As if they were sprays of Summer-blooms ; 
Anon, with the sunshine on her crown, 
Shifting her cloak, all ragged and brown. 
To give us glimpses of her green gown. 
Lifting her veil, or glimmering through. 
Just to let us see how blue, how blue 
Are her eyes, the deep, enchanting hue 
Which brims the liverleaf's cup with blue. 

It is time for April's flowers to show 
Along the hem of her gown's soft flow. 
I plucked the earliest, long ago. 
From a cloud-piled field of sunset-sky. 
Ere the wild March-snows had drifted by ; 
Lilac, white, and the delicate dye 

Tinging the cheeks of anemones, 
Pearl-color, pink of the buds that drink 
At a brown brook's mossy, flower-fringed brink, 

And rare, even on those upper leas. 
That luminous tint of clear pale green. 
Which only blooms in the sky, I ween. 

It is time for April's flowers to show 
Along the hem of her gown's soft flow. 
I plucked the earliest, long ago, 
When robin the wizard's song was new. 
A vision of blossoms serenely blue, 
Breathing shy, delicate odors forth, 
Appeared and vanished, a faery-birth, 
A vision by robin conjured forth. 
But it comes no more ; the robins sing, 
And I wait with closed eyes, listening. 
But the sky-blue flowers, with starry eyes 
And odorous breath, no more arise. 



BABIES, BARNACLES, AND BOOKS. 

FRANCIS TIFFANY 

Did you ever take your baby or even your three- 
year-old to a photograph-room to have its picture 
taken.? If so, then you know the most exasperating 
way of spending a morning the fall of Adam has en- 
tailed in retribution on man. And why.? Because 
to get a satisfactory picture, it is absolutely indis- 
pensable that baby, camera, and iodized plate shall 
come to a common focal agreement about the mat- 
ter. Now as to fulfilling her part of the compact, 
baby will not and will be hanged if she will, whether 
you bribe her with lumps of sugar, shake a rattle at 
her with the vim of a watchman just lighted on a 
nest of burglars, or crow like- a rooster till your 
lungs ache. The patient camera and the sensitive 
iodized plate are all ready and waiting to transmit 
and react on a definite impression ; but baby vows 
they shall have an endless series of impressions, that 
she will kick up her feet, swing up her arms, and 
twist eyes, nose and mouth into endless contortions, 
to her heait's content. Eminently satisfactory to 
her, the wanton innocent^ but what is the result re- 
corded on the plate.? A general whir and buzz of 
baby, a vivid presentation of haby in the .transitory 
state of being exploded into fragments by a bursting 
bomb-shell — very agonizing to the maternal mind to 
contemplate. 

Now, at the very outset, of this paper I would like 
to realize to my readers how perpetually the majority 
of them are enacting the part of just this tumultu- 
ous, multitudinous, marplot baby and doing all in 
their personal power to prevent the possibility of 
certain pictures being taken in themselves. Camera ! 
why what is each one of us but a camera — just here 
in his eyes .? Delicate iodized plate ! why what is 
each one of us but a delicate iodized plate— just 
here in that quick and miraculous sensibility within 
which responds to forms and colors and sounds and 
thoughts and emotions? Around us is the majestic 
universe, its starry heavens, its forests and vales, 
its meadows and rivers, its young men and maidens, 
its whole wondrous story of physical law, social 
order, beauty of affection, range of thought. Each 
aspect of this vast whole is raying out light-beams 
and streaming in upon us to grave its individual 
image indelibly within — an image which shall be- 
come part of us and go with us and furnish food of 
intelligence and feeling wherever we may be. And 
each such several aspect is craving what of us .? 
Why one boon only; that we shall keep perfectly 
still, that we shall simply lift the curtain from the 
lens and be sure not to jog the plate, that we shall 
patiently allow the requisite time for the image to 
I burn itself in. 



Meanwhile, the majority of us are responding how.? 
Either, on the one hand, shutting tight our eyes, or 
on the other, wheeling them round in fifty directions 
at once and so setting on an internal whir and buzz 
of impressions which can only result in confusion 
worse confounded. One second at one thing and 
the next at another, till life, nature and books are 
mirrored in our minds very much after the manner 
in which our adored Ellen's face would be mirrored 
in a pool which a boy was stirring into an imitation 
ocean with a revolving stick — her nose now a yard 
long and anon a pug of an inch, her mouth now a 
gimlet-hole and anon a yawning gulf at the bare 
idea of falling into which one starts back shuddering. 

The first lesson then to be enforced in any sane 
talk about reading and its uses is the indispensable 
necessity of forming habits of close and protracted 
attention. Riveting the mind on an object means 
one thing and one thing only. It means giving that 
object a chance to have its photograph taken and 
hung up in the picture gallery of your mind. You 
do not take the picture any more than the photo-, 
grapher does. You simply supply the conditions. 
The picture takes itself And it takes itself ade- 
quately just as the actinic rays stream full and fair 
on the object, just as these rays are thence reflected 
in sharp, straight-darting lines upon the sensitive 
plate within the darkened chambers of the soul. 
You cannot with impunity play the part of the irre- 
pressible baby here. For upon the number and 
variety of such faithful transcripts hung up in the 
mental picture-gallery within, upon their precision 
of outline, range of subject, delicacy of shading, 
warmth of color, and glow of feeling, depends the 
whole question of your rank in the scale of intelli- 
gence, taste and feeling. 

So much for this first point. Now let us glance at 
another. 

We mortals have a high and lofty way of speaking 
contemptuously of barnacles, oysters, mussels, etc., 
because the hapless creatures are merely glued on 
back-end to the rocks, and can help themselves no 
farther than to throw out their little tentacles or 
feelers and draw in what chances to come along. 
But all contempt is dangerous. Better pause a mo- 
ment and consider the matter more curiously. 
There is compensation in every lot. And only see 
how luminously we can trace it here. Why, "even 
Mahomet the prophet, the founder of a religion 
embraced by millions, hiad to go to the mountain 
when the mountain would not come to him. ^ But 
the barnacle sticks it out just where he is, and says,: 
" No ; I wofi't budge. Here, you huge, burnt-ou^, 
gone-to-rack old moon, high aloft there ! Think 
your work is all over and done, because the astrono- 
mers have given you ' a written character ' that you 
have dried in all your moisture and solidified all 
your atmosphere, and are no more fit to support 
any form of life ! Not so fast, old slag and ashes ! 
Get straight into harness and employ your brute 
momentum in dragging a great mountain of a tidal 
wave clean round the globe every four and twenty 
hours ! Do it steadily, year in and year out, with- 
out ever letting the traces slack. This will help to 
solve my private problem. If I can not go to the 
ocean, why, then, I'll make the ocean come to me 
and bring me the daintiest and most multifarious 
larder of animalcules and sea-milk." 

Now — I beg everybody's pardon ! but what are 
the majority of us, to all intents and purposes, but 
just so many barnacles. Here we are guyed down, 
like Gulliver, by every hair of the head to one spot 
in life. Try to get up and run away. You find you 
can do it only a;t the expense of teai^ng off the 
whole scalp. No ; Johnny has tight hold of one hair, 
and Tommy of another, and Susan of another ; Mrs. 

H grasps you by a whole handful; the kitchen, 

the school, the counting-room, the work-bench, each 
has its tight grip on you. Run away.? It would be 
like a real barnacle trying to make off with Dover 
Cliff to which he is anchored. 

" No, no ; give in gracefully and put on no empty 
airs. You are a barnacle. You can not go wherever 
you would like to go — to Florida, Italy, Iceland, 
Hindostan. • You must stick it out in Wall Street, 
Yonkers, Shoe-Town, Boilerville. You can not fre- 
quent just the society you would like to have ; you 
must put up with Tom, Dick and Harry just around 
you, and make the best of it. Very well, if ypu are 
a barnacle, then have the sublime moral conscious- 
ness of the species, and do not make your little 
brothers on the rocks blush for your degeneracy. 
Shout out bravely "Amen ! if I can not go to Flori- 
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da, Italy, Iceland or Hindostan, then I will make 
Florida, Italy, Iceland and Hindostan come to me; 
if I can not go to the sages, wits, discoverers, poets, 
then I'll contrive to reverse the matter and yoke in 
something strong as sun and moon to -draw them 
from all quarters and make them stand, cap in hand, 
in my all-compelling presence." , 

Yes, and what is the best of the matter, you can 
do it. We all recall the clothing-establishment that 
had its advertisements printed in rhyme and an- 
nounced, in flaming characters, "we keep a poet." 
Are we to be outdone by a clothing-house? Not I, 
for one. If I am glued tight to home, why shouldn't 
I keep a Humboldt and send him down into all the 
sulphureous, smoky, pestilential craters I want 
to know something about, or make him lug a ba- 
rometer up to the very top of Chimborazo, so as to 
inform me just how high it is. Do I not thus get 
the good of all he sees and escape the rattlesnakes, 
yellow fevers, tics and chigoes he is infested with 1 
If I am surrounded with too prosaic associations, 
why should I not keep a poet — one with his gar- 
lands and singing-robes about him — a Milton, a 
Shakespeare, a Dante, and make him wander 
through Eden and set what he sees to music for 
me, or show me how flame-souled Romeos 
or Juliets love under moonlit Venetian 
skies, or report, with appalling exactness, 
all the lurid horrors of the regions of the 
damned } 

There is no such hopeless limitation or 
misery involved in being a barnacle, as 
long as you have the whole vast ocean to 
feed you, and the sun and moon fighting for 
you in their very courses; no such hopeless 
limitation and misery, that is, if only you 
are conscious of the resplendent arrange- 
ments, and thankful for them, and reaping 
from them the fullest benefit. But unless 
we are continuall}'^ importing into our nar- 
row anchorage-grounds new and fresh ideas, . 
seen through the luminous eyes of travel- 
ers, discoverers, thinkers, poets — unless a 
steady tidal wave is ever bringing us news 
from India, Egj'-pt, Greece — unless we are 
living in companionship with Plutarch he- 
roes, England's worthies, the men and wom- 
en who, under all skies, have jo3^ed in life 
and made it worthy of jo5dng in — oh, then, 
the pity of it, the pity of it ! 

The humblest village in which your lot 
may be cast has in it a little library which 
offers to you and to your children a chance 
to sail the seas with Columbus and discover 
new continents — a chance to fight with 
Napoleon all the way from the fiery sands 
of the Syrian Desert to the annihilating 
winter of Russian cold^ — a chance to laugh 
with Dickens till the endless oddities of 
human life open up before you an inex- 
haustible source of amusement. You can .^^-v^s 
inaugurate reformation with Luther and 
counter-reformation with Lo3>'ola. You can 
join the crowds and. hear Peter the Hermit 
preach his crusade ; enlist under the banner ot the 
cross; have a hand-to-hand combat with Saladdm 
himself; cleave the infidel to the chine, or get your 
own neck so dextrously severed by his razor-like 
cimeter that you have to shake your head to believe 
it is actually off, and then come home again, safe and 
sound, only to set out on a fresh voyage for Iceland, 
or help Washington try to catch Benedict Arnold, 
or hurry Up to be in time to see the No7'thumberland 
weigh anchor for St. Helena with the emperor a 
prisoner on board. 



beginning of that intimacy with Goethe which had 
so marked an influence in modifying the theoretical 
viewsand creative eflficiency of both these great poets. 
The analyst of character and sentiment will be in- 
terested to know of the calm and uneventful affec- 
tion which culminated in his marriage with Caroline 
von Lengefeld ; and the ultra republican will read, 
with democratic discontent, of the series of royal 
and princely acts of beneficence which eked out the 
great poet's scanty professional salary, favors which, 
in those days and in that society, not infrequently 
honored him that gave and him that took. Above 
all, the student of literature would be interested if 
we could trace here, from the rich material on hand, 
in memoirs, correspondence, and the like, the pic- 
ture of his inner development and growth, in poetic 
and artistic regards, from the earlier exuberant ef- 
forts, the "Sturm and Drang" productions of his 
untamed muse, to the riper majesty and S5n-nmetr5'- of 
"Maria Stuart," "Don Carlos," and " Wallenstein." 
No one but will see, with sorrow, how a naturally 
delicate constitution, shaken b)'- accidental disease 
of the lungs, gave way before the confining and ex- 
citing character of his work, and, as it is asserted, 
the injudiciously stimulating character of his dail}'- 



as much as the poet whom we have to thaqk for 
such enduring creations as "Maria Stuart" and 
"Wallenstein," "Tell" and "Don Carlos." His 
memory is still green in the love and reverence of 
all fresh, impulsive natures among his own country- 
men, in all souls who are fitted to enjoy his lofty 
views of art, the keen analysis of his intellect, and 
the splendid vigor and picturesqueness of his poetic 
genius. 




AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 

MARK TWAIN. 

I WAS born November 30th, 1835. I continue to 
live, just the same. 

********* 

Thus narrow, confined and trivial, is the history 
of a common human life ! — that part of it, at least, 
which it is proper to thrust in the face of the pub- 
lic. And thus little and insignificant, in print, be- 
comes this life of mine, which to me has alwa)''S 
seemed so filled with vast personal events and tre-- 
mendous consequences. 
I could easily have made it longer, but not with-, 
out compromising myself. 

Perhaps no apology for the brevity of this 
account of myself is necessary. 

And besides, why should I damage the 
rising prosperity oi The Aldine? 

Surely The Aldine has never done me 
any harm. 



A PLEA FOR CANDOR, 



THOMAS W. KNOX. 



OUR SCHILLER PORTRAIT, 

CHARLES CARROLL. 

Schiller is so familiar a figure in literary his- 
tory that in publishing the portrait, which will be 
found on our first page, we ma)'- content us with the 
briefest of comment. Those conversant with biog- 
raphy will easily recall the main features. of his life, 
which, for the convenience of man)'- our readers, we 
can only sketch in the broadest outlines. Such are 
his birth at Weimar, his education at the Karls 
Schule, or Military Academy at Stuttgart, and early 
adoption of the medical profession. Then come his 
first efforts in dramatic poetr3^ "The Robbers," 
" Fiesco," and " Plot and Passion ;" then his ap- 
pointment as historical professor at Jena, and the 



SAMUEL L. CLEMENS— (MARK twain). 

regime, causing his death in the forty-sixth year of 
his age and the full meridian of his powers. 

As regards Schiller's position in literature, it is an 
indicative fact that he is, in Germany, the poet of 
W\^ yotmg. His great rival, Goethe, is the exponent 
rather of age and experience. To fully appreciate 
his work we must have livedy studied, thought— the 
nature and intellect of the reader must have taken 
on something of the same ripeness and fullness 
which characterize the great poet of culture. But 
Schiller, though his works show man)'- traits not 
unakin to these, is simpler, fresher, more direct; 
his creations are permeated by a more vivid fire and 
a more pointed and vigorous characterization. He 
has been called the idealist, as distinguished from 
Goethe, who might, in this light, be rated as the 
poet of observation and analysis. Yet it would not 
do to forget that Schiller's every line is redolent 
with his own intense devotion to philosophy — the 
philosophy of Kant and the idealists— and no one 
has written more eloquently than he on the science 
of aesthetics, basing, as he does, all his theories on 
the fundamental doctrines of the great thinker of 
Konigsberg. In histor5^ too, it may be said of him 
that he would have been an excellent professor if 
he had been less a poet. His interest in this depart- 
ment, and the studies to which it led him, were the 
motive influence in the production of most of his 
finest characters; and it is the Jena professor almost 



Several years ago, while preparing for a 
journey, I desired to purchase a certain ar- 
ticle. We will suppose it was a pen-knife; 
but it was nothing of the kind. I entered 
a store devoted to the sale of goods such 
as I needed, and, after selecting several 
things, I asked for — well, a pen-knife. The 
shopkeeper told me that he had what I 
mentioned, but assured me that, for all 
practical purposes, the pen-knives were 
worthless. 

"I would advise you to take a knife of 
this kind," he said, as he pointed to one 
whose size appalled me. 

" But I can not carrj'- it," I replied ; " I 
am going where such a piece of baggage 
could not be transported; and, if I take 
anything of the kind, I must have only a 
pen-knife." 

"If that is the case," he answered, "I 
would counsel you to carry nothing, as the 
pen-knives are useless. They look well 
and are pretty toys; but, for the^purpose 
for which you want them, they are utterly 
unreliable." 

I thanked him for his advice, and left 
without making the purchase I had in- 
tended. 
How many merchants, shopkeepers, manufactur- 
ers, and all the class of men who live by selling to 
(and sometimes selling) others, would do as that man 
did } Very many men will call him an idiot for tell- 
ing the truth about his own wares and thereby de- 
terring a customer from making a purchase. But I 
do not believe that he lost money by his frankness; 
I have since gone several blocks out of ni)'- way to 
trade with him in preference to other men in the 
same line of business, and I have recommended my 
friends to his establishment with entire confidence 
that they would be fairly treated. From a mercan- 
tile point of view, the man's honesty could not have 
been questioned had he volunteered no infoimation, 
and had I mace the purchase and found afterward 
that all articles of that class were worthless, I never 
should have dreamed of blaming him. 

The absence of candor in ordinary business affairs 
leads to a great deal of perplexity, and there is a 
room for doubt as to whether the people who con- 
duct business are any better off. Those who have 
made up their minds to buy, no matter whether pen- 
knives or anything else, will make their purchases ; 
business is not increased by falsehood. If men, in 
any branch of ordinary business, will agree to tell 
the exact truth about their own wares, the probabil- 
ities are more than even that they would find it to 
their advantage. It was greatly to the benefit of 
the individual I have mentioned. 



